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Those who Plant potatoes should read 
the “A B C of Potato Culture” before 
planting. 
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Mr. Boar, one of the prominent citizens 
of Gordon, Ga., met with a most singular 
death lately. On his return froma trip over 
his feld he noticed bees swarming. He 
undertook to hive them, when they turned 
upon him, settling upon his face, hands and 
neck, and stung him to death. 





The Vineyard Men are Speaking 
Out.—Mr. E. Baxter, one of the proprietors 
of the “ Golden Hills Vineyards,”’ at Nauvoo, 
llis., writes as follows concerning the article 
by Mr. N. W. McLain, in the last issue of the 
BEE JOURNAL : 

Ihave just read the article on “ Bees vs- 
Fruit,” on page 245 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, which coincides with my personal 
observations for years past ; as I have seen 
the bees wild and eager for food, on clusters 
that could yield nothing to them, being 
sound in the berry. 

The evidence is accumulating that bees do 
nmtinjure sound grapes—and comes from 
the careful and successful grape-growers 
themselves. 





The Great Enemy of knowledge is not 
error, but inertness. All that we want is 
discussion, and then we are sure to do well, 
no matter what our blunders may be. One 
error conflicts with another ; each destroys 
its opponent, and the truth is evolved. This 
isthe course of the human mind, and it is 


The Alternating Hive, mentioned by 
Mr. Kretchmer, on page 264, «ame duly, and 
bas been examined carefully. This matter 
reminds us of a story—one that greatly 
impressed us during our school-days, over 
40 years ago. It was this: Two men were 
coming towards each other from different 
directions, and both saw a lizard-like reptile 
on a low branch of atree. Both men admired 
its color. One declared that it was blood- 
red; the other, astonished at the color- 
blindness of his friend, said he was a fool— 
that the color was bottle-green. Both men 
became excited, and quarreled vigorously. 
They rushed at each other to decide by 
blows the controversy—when, taking a look 
at the reptile, each was astonished to find 
that both were right! It was a chameleon, 
and its color in the sunlight, but reflected 
the hues of the surrounding objects. Being 
disturbed by its visitors it became mottled, 
the colors varying in different parts of the 
body, as itis capable of doing very rapidly. 
It was blood-red or bottle-green by turns, 
and both of the disputants were right ! 


nently attached to the sides.”’ 


the box. 


reveals the true situation. 


his conclusions : 


to that system of management and manipu 


and combinations in it are valid. 


| now too long drawn out. 


~~ >_> eo 





from this point of view that the authors of 
hew ideas, the proposers of new contrivances 
and the originators of new heresies are 
benefactors of their species; whether they 
are right or wrong is the least part of the 
question. They tend to excite the mind ; 
they disturb the public sloth.—Buckle. 





To give away a copy of ** Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 


} 


In the hive sent by Mr. Kretchmer the 
bottom-board is attached to one side only, from the following persons : 
and in a peculiarmanner. It is attached to . 
one end of the alighting-board by a piece of 
sheet-iron, and also to a piece at the rear of | Pa#es—Bees and Queens. 
the hive in the same manner. Both the 
alighting-board and the piece nt the rear of 
the hive, swing horizontally on screws near | —Queens, Bees, and 
one corner, by which they are attached to 


Mr. Heddon judged by what he read in the 
Patent Specifications, and Mr. Kretchmer Bees and Queens. 
had in mind the peculiar bottom of a hive, 
as shown in the model—and the story of the 
cL. neleon is a good illustration; fuller light 


that he has “carefully examined Mr. Hed-| dition. 
don’s hive and special system for which it 
was constructed,” and adds the following as 


I most cheerfully admit, with all due 
honor to Mr. Heddon, that many of the meses 
various combinations are new, when applied 


We did notintend to have anything to say 
on this controversy, but now being appealed 
to by both parties, we have given the fore- 
going, and hope it will end the discussion | of Monticello. 


In Testing Beeswax, says an exchange, 
when itis chewed it should have no disa- 
greeable taste, and must not stick to the 
teeth. In the adulterated wax the nature of 
the foreign material can generally be 
detected by the taste; the addition of fat 
can generally be readily detected. If it 
sticks to the teeth, the presence of resin may 
be assumed. A simple method of detecting 
the presence of fat in wax consists in melt- 
ing it and placing a drop on a piece of 
woolen cloth ; after it is perfectly cold and 
solidified, pour on a few drops of 90 per 
cent. alcohol, and rub the cloth between the 
hands. The wax will be converted into dust, 
and will easily separate from the cloth if it 
contains no fat, and will leave no stain ; 
when it contains fat it will leave grease 
spots. 





The Bees are Swarming.—This spring 
is the earliest for many years in this latitude. 
Mr. John C. Gilliland, of Bloomfield, Ind., 
writes us as follows, just as the forms for 


Just so, in this old hive matter, both are this JOURNAL are being closed up. It is 
right and both are wrong. Mr. Heddon, no 
doubt, relied upon what he read in the eaatier ta a xs th 
Patent Specifications ; in the last paragraph , reo weens tame any previous 


dated April 22, 1886 : 
My Italians cast the first swarm to-day ; 


year. hey are working with a rush on 


of the first page it is distinctly stated that | rock maple and fruit bloom ; with prospect 
“the bottom-board, G, of the box is perma- | Of the best honey season for several years. 





New Price-Lists have been received 


F. Boomhower, Gallupville, N. Y.—11 


A. Cox, White Lick, Ind.—l1 page—Bees 

and Queens. 

A. F. Stauffer & Co., Sterling, Ills.—8 pages 

Keepers’ Supplies. 
Catonsyille Manufacturing Co., Catons- 

ville, Md.—11 pages—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
A. B. Johnson, Clarkton, N. C.—l page— 


C. Weckesser, Marshallville, O0.—4 pages— 
Bees, Queens, Plants, etc. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio — 40 pages — Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies. 


Thonias Horn, Skerburne, N. Y.—1 page— 


But why discuss these minor matters any | Bees and Queens. This was accompanied 
further? Mr. Kretchmer says on page 264, | With a queen shipping-cage containing a few 


living 8, which came in excellent con- 

Any one desiring a copy of either of them, 
can obtain it by sending a postal card to the 
address as given above. 
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* Bright, Beautiful and Charming as 


lations laid down in his book; and since | May Blossomscomes the American Agrt- 
reading his patent, I believe that the claims | culturist for May. With this number appears 


the first of the series of engravings of the 
homes of our farmer presidents—23 inches 
long, 17 inches wide, executed in the best 
style of art, and presenting a complete view 
The engraving likewise 
embraces front and back views of the 
residence, the tomb of Jefferson, and also 
neighboring objects of interest. The long 


L. Beed, Orono, Mich., has sent us a/| and complete description of the engraving 


| sample of the louse nectar which the bees| by James Parton, the American historian, 
| gathered last fall for winter stores. Of | will be read with surprising interest. The 
| course it cost him a Joss of about 20 per | engravings are presented to al) subscribers 





cent. of his bees. Fortunately for Mr. Reed's | to the American Agriculturist as they appear. 


bees, the winter has been a short and mild|The price of the American Agriculturist, 


one, and he adds : 
My bees are now in splendid condition 


English or German, is $1.50 a year. We will 
club it with the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 


. 
, 


oung bees are playing a We have | $2.25 a year, each subscriber to receive both 
er 


ately had warm June weat 


; and nO| papers and the tial e ri 
frosts for the last ten days. Bees are work- pap - spevial engraving and 


ing on the soft maples and willows. The descriptions by American authors as they 


prospect is good for a large yield of honey. 
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Taking of Surplus Honey, 


Query, No. 242.—The greatest trouble I 
have is in taking off the surplus honey from 
the hives. Whichis the best way of doing 
it and save the most bees ?—N. Y. 





I do not understand what you are 
‘driving at.” All the bees should be 
saved by any method.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE. 


Smoke the bees down in the case of 
honey. Then remove it quickly to 
the honey-house, having a bee-escape 
window.—G. L. TINKER. 

Place the cases in a box or room, 
and the bees will soon leave the 
combs and fly back to the hive. Of 
course in a room there must be holes 
atthe tops of the windows, or else 
windows that open out easily.—A. J. 
Cook. 


The best way to do it is to have 
light, shallow  surplus-cases, and 
shake out nearly all the bees, and put 
the cases where the remainder will 
leave, yet where robbers will not 
enter. [I use ascreen-house. I never 
heard of destroying bees to get them 
out of the supers.—J AMES HEDDON. 





Wintering Bees in  House-Apiary. 


Query, No. 243.—A friend of mine hasa 
house apiary. The bees enter by large 
chutes which are flush with the weather- 
boarding on the outside ; on the inside end 
of these chutes are placed the hives, which 
are tall box-hives. The house is double- 
walled, with two large ventilators in the 
bottom 2 feet square, and one overhead of 
the same size. Also, on the back end of the 
chutes, and underneath the hives, are holes 
covered with wire-cloth. His bees wintered 
very poorly with a oe! of good stores. 
What was the cause? here is a strong 
current of air passing continually in at the 
entrance and out of the holes at the back 
end of the chute. Was this a detriment? 
Each hive is surmounted by a cap packed 
with hay, and there was not the least bit of 
moisture collected in the hay, while the 





* glass and combs were often frosted over. 


Why was this? Would itbe a good plan to 
close the outside entrances altogether, open 
the air holes in the hives on the inside of 
the house, and keep the room warm, say 45°, 
all winter? If not, how should they be pre- 
pared to winter well ?—D. B. U., Ohio. 


I do not know. I think that house- 
apiaries have failed in most cases to 
give satisfaction —A. J. Cook. 


I should say that the room was too 
cold, and the bees had too much ven- 
tilation also. Forty-five degrees with 
little ventilation, seems to do the best 
with me.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


How do you know that the stores 
were good? Did other bees in the 
immediate vicinity winter well, when 
prepared in a different manner? I 
cannot say that the current of air was 
a detriment; it might have lowered 
the temperature, otherwise I cannot 
see what harm it could do. The heat 
arising from the bees probably kept 


REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 


the hay above them dry. I would do 
as suggested.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I believe that winter losses are 
caused by low temperature and bad 
food. I should close up the “ chutes ” 
and give the bees ventilation from the 
inside, and keep the temperature of 
the room up to 40° to 50°.—JAMEsS 
HEDDON. 


All currents of air are disturbing to 
bees in winter continement, especially 
when entering that condition I am 

leased to call hibernation. The fact 

hat there was frost in the hives is 
evidence enough why the bees did not 
winter well. aise the temperature 
in the bee-house by all means, closing 
the outside entrances. If theroom be 
heated the ventilation will take care 
of itself, and theair be made pure and 
dry—two of the conditions of success. 
—G. L. TINKER. 

If we were to advise, we would say 
take the bees out of that house alto- 
gether, or open the side so the bees 
can have sunshine when there is any ; 
or else keep them at 45° during cold 
weather. This last way would be the 
— to put into practice.—DADANT 

SON. 





Cellar Wintering of Bees 


Query, No. 244.—Would a cellar under a 
residence be a good place to winter bees ? 
It never freezes vegetables.—T. J. 





Most likely it would.—C.C. MILLER. 


“Yes,” if the bees will not be 
affected by the jarfrom the closing of 
doors.—H. D. CuTTING. 


It might be a very good place, and 
it might be a very poor place. I have 
used two such cellars this winter. 
The place [ thought the most perfect 
gave the poorest result. A trial of 
such repositories is the best test -of 
their fitness for such a purpose.—H. 
R. BOARDMAN. 


Yes, if the temperature can be reg- 
ulated so as to be uniform the whole 
season, and be kept about 45¥, Fahr., 
above zero. Unless a uniform tem- 
perature can be maintained, it will be 
found far safer to winter bees on the 
summer stands. This question of 
wintering, however, is the bugbear of 
the business, and as — it is not well 
understood, even by the most expert. 
—J. E. Ponp, JR. 


Yes.—J AMES HEDDON. 


Bees Packed on the Summer Stands, 








Query, No. 245.—My bees are in hives 
acked on the summer stands with the 
rood-chambers contracted, hay chaff all 
around and above, and burlap over the 
frames, with no top ventilation. Above the 
burlap is a half-story filled with hay chaff, 
which is very damp, and in some cases 
moldy, but the burlap is dry. Would you 
have recommended taking off the burlap by 
March 1, and putting in its place enameled 
cloth, also replacing a dry chaff cushion ? 
Wouldit have forwarded breeding and less- 
ened the chances of spring dwindling ?— 
Rhode Isiand. 


This dampness is,probably caused 





packing and replace with dry. | 
not certain that it ‘would forward 
breeding or lessen the chances of 
spring dwindling.—W. Z. Hurcenyy. 
SON. 


No, I should have left them w; 
any disturbance.—A. J. (x OK et 


A better plan would be to remoy 
the damp, moldy chaff and substitute 
dry chaff. I prefer burlap to enay. 
eled cloth until settled warm weathe, 
comes.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I think that I should have put jy 
dry chaff, leaving on the burlap.—¢ 
C. MILLER. 


We do not know that it would haye 
made any material difference with 
the breeding, but we would always 
recommend the removing of the pack. 
ing in March, and using a tight- tting 
cloth and a straw-mat over it.—D,- 
DANT & Son. 


On warm, pleasant days the covers 
of hives should be taken off, and the 
cushions exposed to the sun. In no 
case would I recommend enameled 
cloth over the brood-frames either ip 
winter or spring. It rapidly conducts 
away the heat of the bees and pre. 
vents all moisture from arising. When 
laid upon frames closed up tight with 
wooden strips in winter, the frames 
will be found soaking wet. On other 
hives prepared thé same, but without 
the cloth, all would be dry, showing 
that 44-inch of solid wood is no bind- 
rance to the escape of moisture, and 
it is, in my opinion, the best winter 
covering next to the bees that can be 
used, as it confines the heat and per- 
mits the free upward escape of mois- 
ture.—G. L. TINKER. 


My rule is to clean out hives and 
put on enameled cloth as early as it is 
safe to examine the colonies. Two 
— are thus gained, viz: 1. The 

eat generated is all retained in the 
hive. 2. This I consider of impor- 
tance, the moisture is retained also, 
and the bees enabled to get water 
therefrom for the brood, when, per- 
bane: they could not get it outside.— 
J. E. Ponp, Jr. 


If the burlap is all right leave it for 
the present. Throw out the damp 
hay and replace with dry, or open the 
tops of the hives and let in the sun, 
and it will be allright. It is a benelit 
to open up the tops of hives to letin 
the sun and warm it upand dry it 
out.—H. D. Currine. 


If the bees were dry and healthy! 
would have left them just as they 
were. Butif there was evidence of 
dampness inside of the apartment 
occupied by the bees, I would have 
removed the damp chaff and let the 
sunshine dry out the upper story of 
the hive, and repacked it with dry 
material. I make it a rule to remove 
the covers from all hives that show 
dampness in the early spring, and let 
in the sunshine for a few hours. It 
uts new life into the bees.—G. W. 
EMAREE. 


I should have made the change you 
mention, but I should have put on 4 
good board, and discarded the emal- 
eled cloth once and forever.—J AMES 





by lack of ventilation above the hay 
chaff. I should remove the damp 


HEDDON. 
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Explanatory-—The figures BEFORE the 
james indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
$ north of the centre ; 2 south; O+ east; 
west; and this 6 northeast; *o northwest; 
asoutheast; and ? southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 





—— 


For the American Bee Journal 


fhe Medicinal Properties of Honey, 


G. P. HACHENBERG, M. D. 








The physiological effects of honey 
are singularly effective, though mild 
and passive in their character. It occu- 
pies a broad line between alimenta- 
tion and therapeutics, being both food 
and medicine ; therefore it belongs to 
that class of medicinal remedies that 
cure indirectly, that is, by putting the 
vital forces in such a condition as to 
enable them to overcome diseased 
action. Mineral waters, cod-liver oil, 
glycerine, malt, etc., all belong to this 
class of remedies. 


Before speaking of the curative 
properties of honey we will note its 
— properties. 

n the first place, where is honey 
from? Some assert that it is a secre- 
tion of the bee, others that it is a 
natural product in plants. If it isa 
natural vegetable product, the labor- 
atory would have furnished us, long 
ago, with genuine honey. It must be 
remembered that the sugar and glu- 
cose in the flowers and fruit that bees 
resort to, is never honey until it has 
assed through the stomach of the 

e. and please do notcall this organ a 
bladder, as some do. It is virtually a 
stomach and performs the functions 
of that organ. The bee gathers into 
it a saccharine material. After its 
reception, a gastric element is mixed 
with it for two putposes, one to 
give it the character of honey, and 
the other to make it assimulative for 
the formation of an oil, that is, per- 


fect wax. 

It is generally su posed that after a 
bee returns to its hive with its treas- 
ure, that it hurriedly dumps it into a 
cell and goes out for another, and so 
on. Thisis not the case; when the 
bee returns, from fatigue and under 
the stupefying influence of digestion, 
it has to abide its time, both to recu- 
perate, and to get rid of its burden of 

oney and wax. We have reason to 
believe that even after the honey is 
deposited into the cells, it has yet to 
Teceive the finishing touch of perfec- 
tion by the bees, in all probability by 
the young bees of the hive. The 
young bees are active house-keepers 
In the hive; they live on the honey 
Imported, and this rich, concentrated 


secretion; when coming to a certain 
point, it creates a regurgitation some- 
thing akin to a This the 
young bee economically puts back 
into the cells, thus completing the 
process of me A making. Another 
point as to the character of the bee’s 
stomach: As soon as it is unloaded, 
an insatiable sense of hunger and 
restlessness ensues, which at once 
forces the old bee to work abroad and 
the young at home. Weall know how 
to respect the buzz of the hungry bee, 
and admire the sweet disposition of 
the one that has just finished a 
sumptuous repast. And how rare are 
family jars when the pantry is ever 
full. It is Nature’s law, in all the 
same. 

We go more especially into these 
details, to point out the medical prop- 
erties of honey. It has two physical 
elements that make it particularly a 
medicine, viz. 1. An aromatic irri- 
tant imparted to it by the stomach of 
the bee. 2. Its ready transformation 
into fat; without those complicated 
physiological operations necessary to 
transfer other saccharine elements 
into this material. 

These make it at once both a local 
and constitutional remedy. Locally, 
it is an irritant, sedative, emoluent, 
detergent, antiseptic, resolvent, rube- 
facient and a parasiticide. Constitu- 
tionally it is nutrient, demulcent, lax- 
ative, deobstruent, alterative, tonic, 
expectorant, restorative, febrifuge, 
diuretic, diaphoretic, vermifuge and 
antaphrodisiac, as well as containing 
certain poisonous properties mani- 
fested under peculiar circumstances. 
When we say that honey is both an 
irritant and a sedative we mean that 
its first effects may irritate. followed 
with a sedative effect. All liniments 
work beneficially on this _princi- 
ple, the same with the most of eye- 
waters, etc. The solution of honey 
aS an eye-water, proves particularly 
beneficial on account of its antisep- 
tic, absorbent or resolvent properties. 
It cures inflammation of the eye, in 
the way a solution of borac acid does, 
that is, mainly by reason of its anti- 
septic and sedative properties. 


The irritant properties of honey are, 
in a great measure, destroyed by 
dilution. ‘Therefore as a topical irri- 
tant, where we wish to favor resolu- 
tion, by counteraction, itis used in a 
pure state or in conjunction with 
other more active irritants. Itis its 
irritant or rubefacient effect joined 
with its emoluent nature, that precip- 
itate local inflammation into suppura- 
tion, and is, therefore, a suitable 
remedy for abcesses, boils, whitlows, 
carbuncles, etc. Therefore, woe to 
the one that —_— a honey-plaster 
over an inflamed eye, in place of the 
solution! As a rubefacient and ab- 
sorbent it makes an excellent local 
application in glandular swelling, and 
in chronic tumefaction, in particular 





I speak of it as a parasiticide not 
only in connection with the theory of 

the pathagenesis of diseases as advo- 

cated by Pasteur, Cohn, Koch, Klebs, 

and others who have investigated the 

bacteria, but even those who created 

several skin diseases, well known by 

almost every one. Take honey for 

the destruction of the bacteria, be- 

cause of its antiseptic, tonic and laxa- 

tive effects, its daily use would 

disarm every dire and gg ml 

disease of its destructive force. 

Cholera, yellow fever, small-pox, 

scarlatina and diphtheria may run 

their course as before, but compara- 

tively in such a mild form as to afford 

but little anxiety. I only speak of 

honey as a preventive of malignancy 

in these diseases, and not as a cura- 

tive agent. 

I have reason to think that it may 
even serve as a ——— in epi- 
demic diseases. Last year, Austin 
and vicinity were afflicted with an 
epidemic of dengue, prostrating nine- 
tenths of its inhabitants! My resi- 
dence and apiary is two miles south 
from the city; and I specs almost 
every one in our neighborhood had 
the disease ; however my family and 
servants never took it, although we 

kept a daily communication with the 
city, and with persons having the dis- 
ease. I cannot account for this 
exemption, which created a great 
surprise among our friends, unless it 
was the honey we ate almost at every 
meal. 

The constitutional effects of honey 
cannot be fully understood and appre- 
ciated, except to study it from its 
medical properties, as represented 
above. All scientific investigation 
of remedies are made in like manner. 
It is the text to a long and complica- 
ted sermon. Every physician will 
read in it such a mu a of appli- 
cations, that would astonish the un- 
initiated. 

As a nutrient I will not speak of it 
as food but in connection with its 
properties that serve to arrest the 
waste of certain diseases, in particu- 
lar in consumption. The important 
features of the medical properties of 
honey lie in the nutrient, expector- 
ant, deobstruent and _ restorative 
effects in the management of con- 
sumption, and its allied diseases. 
Now let us go back to a fact that 
exists in the process of making honey. 
No honey could be had, if it were not 
for its ready metamorphosis into oil 
or in other words in the making of 
wax, as stated. The great object in 
the treatment of consumption is to 
arrest waste. Therefore we resort to 
the use of oils or remedies that will 
readily make fat in the system. But 
the great difficulty in the way, is to 
get the system to accept these rem- 
edies and effect their assimilation. 
Under Leibig’s authority we give 
sugar freely to make fat, but the sys- 





when joined with iodine, iodoform or 
mercury. 

On account of the temperature of 
the body, it is difficult to keep pure, 
undiluted honey on the surface; this 
can in a measure be remedied by sat- 
urating layers of Canton flannel, and 





demands an excess of gastric 


apply them, changing frequently. 


tem often refuses it, as it does the 
|oil, for before it can be assimilated it 
jhas to be changed into a glucose, or 
‘really into pretty much what honey 
‘itself is. This alone gives us a great 
‘advantage in giving honey to stay 
‘the waste caused by disease, tlia 

| have in no other remedy. 
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Honey in being assimilated is dis- 


sed of in three ways: what is not 


eposited in the cellular tissue as fat, 
is consumed by the liver, and its vola- 
tile principle is eliminated by the 
lungs. This elimination is a matter 
of the greatest importance as a rem- 
edy in all pulmonary disorders. But 
the most remarkable feature of honey 
as a pulmonary sedative is its admin- 
istration by atomization and inhala- 
tion. The spray arising in extracting, 
has been proved to exert a very bene- 
ficial effect upon cough and dyspnea, 
thus revealing its curative tendency. 

Austin, © Tex. 


oe ee 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Feeding Sugat—Reversible Hives.’ 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 








_ In my article under the above head- 
ing, I thought I was sufficiently ex- 
licit in regard to the difference 

tween hives and _ brood-chambers. 
The hive (not brood-chamber ), 
referred to by Mr. Dadant, and des- 
cribed on page 149, Vou. I, of AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, was constructed 
of straw rings or sections 4 or 5 
inches high. There were no frames, 
the combs being built solidly from the 
top to the bottom of the ine. and 
when it was necessary to separate the 
sections a wire was drawn between 
them, thus cutting the combs apart. 
In the spring, or if a colony were 
weak, only one section was used. 


As 
the colony increased in strength 
another section was added, ete., but 


the sections were all alike, and there 
was no point below which the hive 
was brood-chamber, and above which 
it was surplus apartment, any more 
than there is in an ordinary box-hive. 


All the other references given by 
Mr. Dadant refer to sectional hives, 
not brood-chambers ; the purposes and 


functions of which are altogether 
different. 


If the tiering up of hives is to be 
considered the same as Mr. Heddon’s 
sectional brood-chamber, then I must 
admit that I used too strong language 
when speaking of the ‘‘ newness of the 

randest of all the grand features of 
he Heddon hive.” Iam aware that 
hives have been formed by tier- 
ing up several stories; that these 
stories have been made both shallow 
and deep; and that brood has been 
reared in more than one of these 
stories, at the same time and in the 
same hive; but I did not suppose that 
these hives were made and used in 
this manner in order that the brood- 
chamber ee divided horizontally 
in sections; supposed that other 
objects were in view in making hives 
in this manner, and that the result of 
having brood in more than one section 
came about incidentally, was consid- 
ered of no value in itself, and no 
advantage was taken of the fact. It 
is, I believe, to Mr. Heddon that 


belongs the honor of discovering that 
there is an advantage in being able 
to divide the brood-chamber horizon- 
tally, into sectional, interchangeable 


All those old hives mentioned b 
Mr. Dadant, are, Isuppose, now dead, 
and laid aside for something that is 
adapted to the needs of bee-keepers 
under the light of the advanced state 
of the art. I know, by actual test, 
that the Heddon hive is practical and 
gives the best of results. I sold some 
of the ‘“‘results” last fall, and at a 
paying price, too, considering how 
much easier I produced it with the 
new hive and system of management. 

Mr. Dadant says that the reversing 
of hives has been practiced in France 
a long time, but is now being aban- 
doned. Reversing is either a damage 
or a benefit, according to the propri- 
ety of doing it. Neither the revers- 
ing of combs nor the use of sectional 
brood-chambers_ necessitates feeding 
for winter, as I have explained in a 
previous article, but allows the choice 
of natural stores in exactly the best 
shape for winter, 

FEEDING SUGAR TO BEES. 

I had never supposed that Mr. Hed- 
don claimed to be original or prior in 
advocating that the cause of bee- 
diarrhea was in the food. I think that 
he never made such aclaim. If lam 
correct, he has simply been a strenu- 
ous advocate of the theory. 

IT have just read Mr. Dadant’s able 
essay on page 325 of the BEE JOURNAL 
for 1881,and I am pleased to note such 
able — of the food and pollen 
theory. also notice the same doc- 
trine advocated by Mr. Heddon on 
pages 137, 275 and 283 of the same 
volume, and all published previous to 
Mr. Dadant’s article. 

Mr. Dadant says that the replacing 
of natural stores with sugar costs 
time and money. If by the use of 
proper hives and management we get 
all the honey stored in sections where 
itcan be sold for three times what 
sugar would cost, and we have simply 
to make the syrup and feed it to the 
bees, it appears to me as though it 
was time and money well spent. 

Rogersville, ¢ Mich. 
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Opposition to Bee-Keeping. 


C. G. BEITEL. 








This is a subject which sooner or 
later will become a serious matter, if 
not promptly attended to. While we 
do not object to an association for the 
mutual protection of bee-keepers, and 
for the accumulation of a fund for 
their defense against the attacks of 
men, who, in their ignorance, ma 

honestly feel themselves aggrieve 

by the bees of their neighbors,yet there 
are two old “saws,” namely, ‘* An 
ounce of prevention is worth more 
than a pound of cure,” and “ A stitch 
in time, saves nine,’ which may be 
very forcibly applied to this subject. 

By the first I mean, that by educa- 
tion we may teach the ignorant their 
errors ; Jet them once understand that 
the bee, so far from being their 
enemy,is one of their best friends, 
and we will hear of no more lawsuits 





parts. 





about them. This can be accomplished 
by the diffusion of all the knowledge 





upon the subject, collected j; 
let or book form, and dissemisat) 
road-cast among the fruit-grower,. 
let them once comprehend that jt ;; 
money in their pockets as Well as in 
that of the bee-keeper, and fryjt. 
growing and bee-keeping will go hang 
in hand, all over our broad land, as it 
does now among the more intelligen; 


It is true the bee may sometimes hy, 
a tresspasser, as for instance, in the 
drying of fruit, raisins, etc., but thi 
is only in common with Wasps, 
hornets, and the common fly, and here 
I think the owner is much to blame. 
he should not dry fruit in the ope, 
air without screens; it is a filthy 
practice, and should be condemned. 

Again: “A stitch in time,” ete.. 
By this I mean that by prompt action 
in the matter of education, much 
litigation may be prevented. The 
trial of cases before ignorant juries, 
nay, even before judges ignorant on 
this subject, carried away by the 
testimony of interested witnesses. 
may establish precedents in the lower 
courts, which, if not reversed, will be 
looked upon by courts of co-ordinate 
jurisdiction in sister States, as guides. 
and in the course of time establish a 
line of decisions, which now the higher 
courts would hesitate to shake. 
Judges do not like to reverse each 
other—they prefer a uniform system 
of jurisprudence, and often adopt a 
ruling inconsistent with their own 
opinions, rather than disturb the 
 tenge o| of the law; therefore, let 
these decisions start out right, and 
soon all will be lovely for the bee- 
keeper. 

Asasample of the literature that 
I would recommend for dissemina- 
tion, lappend an abstract from the 
eee S the State Board of Agri- 
culture of Pennsylvania, for 1884, by 
M. W. Oliver, chairman: “To ob- 
tain such information as your con- 
mittee thought desirable to embody 
in this report, they prepared and sent 
toa number of prominent apiarists 
within the State, the following list of 
questions, viz. [I select but two: 
* Are bees destructive to fruit? Are 
bees of importance in the fertilization 
of flowers ?’” ‘l’o these questions we 
haye received answers, from which | 
condense as follows : 

To the first we answer : In no sense 
whatever. We hold to the opinion 
that so long as fruit is in a sound 
condition the bees will never harm it. 
nor have they the power to do so. It 
is only when fruit is injured by other 
insects, by over-ripeness, or other 
causes, that the bees step in to {il 
their place as nature’s scavengers. 
Many bee-keepers plant grape-vines 
in their apiaries, and so trellis them 
as to give shade to the _ bees. 
From these vines as perfect clusters 
of fruit are plucked as from vines not 
visited by the bees. Our experience 
has been that while the rose-bugs 
have destroyed all the fruit on vines 
just outside, that upon the vines iD 
side the apiary has been found un- 
molested; so that we count them 
guardians, rather than destroyers, 0 





fruit. : 
As to the second: “We hold 


strongly to the affirmative side of this 
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question. We hold, with others, that | and conditions. The directions might 
jants only secrete nectar that they|or might not hold good for another 
P And why, we/|location. I know the 


pay attract insects. 


ogine you are ready to ask, this| man 
imag insect visits? It is that they | Re 
e priests’ in the | and opinions, may be surprised at 
fellow- | First, as early as prac 
late by feeding; afterward supple- 
ment this by uncapping sealed honey. 
But first let me tell how my bees do | I a: never tried inverting, but IL 
will. 


D ; 
may serve as ‘ marri 


is well know that many 


great work of fertilizing the flowers.|some of my directions, but 
t 


jiecious. The male element, the 


pollen, aad the female element, the | when left in “ unrestricted nature.” 


ovules, are on different plants; and so 


the plants are absolutely dependent have found that the ap 


upon insects for fertilization. The 


lien attracts the insect to the stam-| bees use to build up on. 


inate flowers, while the nectar entices 
them to visit the pistillate bloom. In 
the case of the strawberry—of which 
guod old Isaac Walton wrote, ‘Doubt- 
less God might have made a better 
fruit than the strawberry ; but doubt- 
less God never did’—some varieties 
would remain barren but for these 
kindly ministrations of bees and other 
insects. In some plants, we find the 
stamens and pistils areon the same 
flower, but so peculiar are their struc- 
tural peculiarities that unless insects 
were W by the coveted nectar, 
fertilization would be impossible.” 
Here follow a number of experi- 
ments to prove what has been stated, 
many of them having appeared in 
the BEE JOURNAL before; it is not 
necessary to repeat them, with one 
exception, namely: ‘‘A member of 
this committee cites a case which 
came under his observation, where 
the yield of an orange grove fell off 
when, upon the death of the owner, 
the bees were sold off ; and when,upon 
the establishment of a new apiary 
the yield was substantially increased.’ 
The fruit-growers of California 
might learn a lesson from the fore- 
going, and if they persist in their 
suicidal course against the bee-keepers 
they will ere long find that they were 
playing with a double-edged sword. 
Easton,o+ Pa. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Management for the Most Honey. 


G. M. ALVES. 











How may I manage my bees so as 
to obtain the greatest amount of 
honey ? 

At this season of the year we fre- 
quently hear such questions as the 
above. Now the great difficulty in 
roperly answering them lies in the 
act that eonditions differ—an answer 
that would be good for one locality 
would not be good for another local- 
ity. No man is well fitted for bee- 
keeping who does not study the 
conditions of his locality. To blindly 
follow a guide-book in all cases is folly. 
Such books are of great value, but 
after all we must do our own work in 
order to succeed. 


_I propose to answer the above ques- 
tion here in as short a space as possible 
My answer is based upon repeated 
tests of different methods, and also 
upon what I think is a careful study 
of my conditions. Remember, I am 


lants, | bee-keepers, I have been all along 
such as Willows and chestnuts, are | there in practice. 


would not for 
conditions that 


Eliminating exceptionable years, I 


bloom here about Apri 
May 15, the } t be —— 

ay e locust, raspber ulip- 
tree and white clover bloom. "The bees 
use the first three also to build up on, 
though sometimes they will store 
tulip-tree honey in the surplus 
department, but not often. After 
these are all gone the bees commence 
on the white clover. For a while they 
work briskly, and if it is well filled up 
below, they will carry the honey up- 
stairs, but as a rule, a lazy spell soon 
comes over them, and if permitted 
they will hang listlessly on the shady 
side of the hive. If driven in, they 
hang idly in the sections brooding 
upon ‘‘ going west.” In the mean- 
time the queen has well nigh suspend- 
ed work, and trims herself—but in no 
hurry,—for emigration. 


All of this idleness goes on when the 
hive is over-flowing with should-be- 
workers, and at a time when the white 
clover is secreting its maximum nec- 
tar. The bees are in no hurry to 
work or leave. They seem to look 
around lazily and say, ‘‘ We’ve done 
enough for posterity and now propose 
to take a good rest before we start out 
for ourselves.” But finally the time 
does come for leave-taking. Then 
there is activity in the comb indeed! 
Out they rush pell-mell, and the queen 
among them in almost virgin propor- 
tions. After —s the swarm, let 
us go and look at the parent colony. 
Mind you, now, this hive is right 
here—not in New York—not in Mich- 
igan—not in Ohio—not in northern 
Illinois, where those bee-books were 
written ; but right here, here in south- 
western Kentucky. Now what do we 
find? Those books tell us that we 
will find ‘‘ much brood in all stages of 
development,”’? but we do not at all; 
and let me say confidentially, that I 
have always found just what we now 
find—a great deal of sealed brood, but 
very little unsealed brood. See how 
many empty cells there are. The 
queen has been too much occupied 
with her corsets to lay in them, and 
her daughters have been too lazy to 
put honey in them. 


But for the sequel: The new colony 
works mightily, but alas! if they can 
fill their brood-chamber before our 
dry weather cuts off the clover, they 
do full average well. We may, how- 
ever, count on getting. some golden- 
rod honey from them after the Au- 
tumn rains begin. The parent colony 
if it casts no further swarms, will 
give, on an average, from 15 to 20 
pounds of clover honey before the dry 
weather comes; and likewise a sur- 
plus in the autumn. 

In my locality, such was “ unre- 


repeated tests, that art can improve 
on nature here. 


After trying all the methods of the 


could describe. | books, I have found the following one 

ers versed in current literature | much the best; and it is one that does 

not require the pee | of a queen: 
i 


cable, stimu- 


ing the 


I do not like spre 
If the 


brood on account of the risk. 


Pe: pear, etc.,| weather is favorable afterward, you 
20. This the| have done a good thing; if it is not, 


you have spoilt your colony for the 


season. 

Now with all stimulating methods 
we must carefully watch that the bees 
do not get short in stores, as in such a 
case we would much better have let 
them alone. If we have carefully 
done our work, our hives, by the time 
the tulip-tree blossoms fail, will be 
running over with bees. Now we go 
to each hive in this condition and 
ec on its stand a very contracted 

rood-chamber (one of Mr. Heddon’s 
cases would be ———— filled with 
foundation. Shake every bee in front. 
Empty frames or frames with only 
starters will not answer well for the 
reason that the queen at this time 
usually begins her resting spell, and 
at such times the bees are prone to 
build drone-comb in the brood-cham- 
ber. I have tested this sufficiently to 
accept it with me as a general fact. 


Now, on the same day, or the day 
after, place on a case of sections, and 
after the bees have filled it about one- 
third full, put between it and the 
brood-chamber another case of sec- 
tions, and so on until the clover sea- 
son is over. The reason I use a con- 
tracted brood-chamber is because I 
have found by tests that more honey 
will be gathered than with a larger 
brood-chamber. I rest on the fact, 
but I presume the reason is that bees, 
like people, are inclined to slacken 
work when they see enough around 
them; whereas with the contracted 
brood-chamber they do not see enough 
around them, and in the necessity of 
the case must go up-stairs for nae 
room; and as they continually find a 
void between the brood-chamber and 
the honey above, _! strive desper- 
ately to fill the gap, thus acquiring a 
momentum of work that stops only 
with the failing of nectar in the fields. 


By this time I presume the readers 
are curious to know what I am going 
to do with the old hive which has 
honey and brood, but no bees. 

To every 4 or 5 of such hives [ 
divide out among them a forced 
swarm procured at a distance of a 
mile or more, or I do the same with a 
natural swarm if I have one. They 
are thus left to rear their own queens 
on new stands, and I do not expect to 

et any honey from them until the 

all flowers bloom. I find that it does 
not pay to do more with them. 

In conclusion I will state that I 
have not made my experiments on an 
extensive scale, as I do not keep 
many colonies, but I have experi- 
mented sufficiently to convince me 
that the method given above is the 
best in this locality for honey. 








Speaking now for my own location 


stricted nature!” I have found by 


Henderson, 4 Ky. 
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, ; bee-keeper will be rushing his honey|heavy as the poare se al honey, 
Methods of Wintering Bees. That from the ca 





C. W. DAYTON. 

On page 151, Mr. Heddon renders a 
decision thus: ‘‘ Our great enemy is 
conquered, and the we pee 
is practically solved.”’ I would change 
it somewhat; it is proved that our 
great anes may be avoided, but in 
so doing the wintering problem is 
impractically solved. Should Mr. 
Heddon succeed in wintering quite 
all of his colonies he will be no more 
successful than many of hisneighbors 
in apiculture who winter their bees 
on natural stores. The winter prob- 
lem has been solved to such extents 
as that, hundreds of times, butina 
general sense it has not been very 
universal. Itis considerably known, 
however, that a colony without pollen 
or brood and with stores of sugar 
_— is not always subject to the 
usual amount of disease of ordinary 
wintering; but that that method 
would be safer and practical with 
more than a few, isanother moment- 
ous question. 

That cellarfuls of bees do winter 
well and without loss on natural 
stores, one winter after another, ought 
to be sufficient evidence to show 
that there must be other solutions of 
the winter problem, and for all we 
know there may be several of them. 
That Mr. H. has, or will, winter his 
bees successfully this time, probably 
settles the winter a ae with him, 
so long as he can afford large expense; 
but the greater share of bee-keepers 
will go on trying again and again 
with natural stores, as they will be 
obliged to do, and some will discover, 
as many already have done, a safe and 
amend practical method of wintering 

ees. 

As I understand it, for fear the bees 
will freeze, Mr. Heddon maintains an 
even temperature of no less than 45°. 
That is the temperature required to 
winter on natural stores, but to leave 
the hives tightly covered, as he does 
fixes the difference between life and 
death. Simply remove the covers and 
the pure natural stores are as good as 
syrup. There seems to be a fancied, 
ee ever so idle) consolation in 

eaving the brood-chambers tightly 
sealed above. If Mr. H. has eonbant. 
ed a thoroughly logical test in winter- 
ing bees on natural stores, I believe 
it has not appeared in the bee-papers. 

That bees void substances of a solid 
nature is not an unfortunate occur- 
rence so long as it is the effects of the 
watery part that kills the bees; if the 
cause of the liquid portion is removed 
there.will be no liquid ; consequently 
no disease or disorder. Where the evac- 
uations are moderate and of a solid 
nature the bees do well; in fact it is 
nature and health themselves. 

Good authority says that it is harder 
to sell anything after we get it than 
it is to produce it in the first place. 
If this is as true everywhere as it is 
in my locality it brings the cost of the 
said-to-be-cheap syrup up to 15 cts. 
per pound, if honey in the hive is 
worth 6 or 7 cents. It will be a fine (?) 


on glutted and “hibernating” markets 
pet = in the season, and all at once, in 
order to purchase, with the we 
winter feed for his bees ; and, as will 
be the case, not one bee-keeper in 10 
is so ‘‘ fore-handed” as to be able to 
hold his honey and buy sugar. 

While it is desirable to know how 
to winter bees with the least expense 
we must winter them cheaply as well 
as successfully, because it is so easy 
for expense to overbalance protit. 

Bradford,é Lowa. 
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South Florida for Bee-Keeping, 


HARRY G. BURNET. 








In answer to many who are contin- 
ually writing for information, I will 
set forth as briefly as possible, the 
honey-flora of this section of Florida. 
mf South Florida, I mean that portion 
of the State south of a line drawn 
eastward from Tampa. Monroe 
county is the southernmost county in 
Florida. Alva is situated in the 
northern part of the county, on the 
lovely Caloosahatchee river, 35 miles 
in an air-line from the Gulf-coast. 
This as to location. 

As to the honey-flow: We call 
about Dec. Ist the opening of the 
‘* season,”’ as that is the time when 
the penny-royal, (Saturia Rigida), not 
the penny-royal of the North, opensits 
diminutive blossoms to the impatient 
bees. This plant is found growing on 
the second-class pine and “scrub” 
lands. All through the Manatee, Bre- 
vard and Monroe counties, and dur- 
ing the season of bloom, the whole 
country is scented with its minty 
odor. There are thousands and tens 
of thousands of acres of this bloom 
going to waste in South Florida every 
year, The period of bloom extends 
from about Dec. 1 to Apr. 1, or a little 
later ; but about that time the saw- 
palmetto opens its creamy blossoms 
in countless millions, and the bees 
desert the stronger flavored penny- 
royal, for the milder flavored, golden- 
tinted nectar it affordsso bountifully. 

The bees work on the saw-palmetto, 
(Sabal Serrulata) until about June 1 
to June 15, when they take a vaca- 
tion until the advent of the bloom 
among the broad leaves of the tall 
cabbage palms a Palmetto), about 
July 15. Very little surplus is gath- 
ered from this source as a general 
thing, on account of its blooming in 
the rainy season; but if the weather 
is propitious, they will do well. This 
bloom lasts only about two weeks. 

There are many other flowers that 
yield honey here, but not enough to 
afford surplus. Feeding is unknown. 
On the coast they have the much- 
talked-of black mangrove, but mos- 
quitoes and sand-flies are such pests 
as to make life a burden. 

As to quality of our honey: That 
from penny-royal is light-colored and 
heavy—13 to 13% lbs. to the gallon; 
but it has too much of the penny-royal 





flavor to suit my taste. The honey from 
the saw-palmetto is delicious in flavor, 


bage palm is also of 
fine flavor, color and weight. 

As to peng I will “ draw it 
mild” and say that we get about 29 
Ibs. per colony per year, and an jp. 
crease of one. his will seem—anq 
is—a large yield. I cannot be very 
definite, as L have not kept weight 
before, but will do so this season anq 
report accordingly. Comb honey does 
not pay and is not produced. There 
isroom for man ee-keepers here. 
but to those desiring to come, I would 
say, come first, look around, and see 
how you like it—do not decide hastily, 

Alva, 2 Fla. : 
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The Kretchmer Alternating Hive, 


E. KRETCHMER. 








DEAR EpiTor :—I send you one of 
my alternating brood-chamber sec- 
tions for bee-hives (half-width), with 
bottom and honey-board all made as 
described in the patent, with letters 
of reference from the drawings 
marked thereon. Please examine it 
and compare it with the patent, and 
you will find that Mr. Heddon errs in 
some of his assertions made on page 
213. You will find that it has not and 
never had a ‘‘ fast bottom,” and that 
it is “‘capable of being inverted,” 
although it never was made with that 

urpose in view; and in justice to 

r. Heddon I will say that I do not 
know of its being used in an inverted 
position. 

By referring to my article on page 
185, it will be seen that I gave it as a 
scrap of history, and with no desire 
to wrong Mr. Heddon; it will further 
be found that I described the sectional 
brood-chamber idea as old and not 
as patented by me. I simply arranged 
such sectional brood-chambers with a 
series of frames clamped within such 
a chamber with a wedge ; standing on 
a metal strip, the brood-chambers 
standing on cleats raised above the 
face of the bottom, as described in 
my catalogue issued in January, 1884; 
and above the brood-frames a honey- 
board with bars arranged for interme- 
diate passage-ways described in the 
specification of my patent. Then 
who would not say, when a hive is 
named with the same arrangements, 
that such arrangements are not new? 

Since then I have carefully ex- 
amined Mr. Heddon’s hive, and the 
special system for which it was con- 
structed; and since Mr. Heddon ad- 
mits as old the ‘“‘ double brood-cham- 
ber” device, unless made in the par- 
ticular manner in which he makes 
them,I most cheerfully admit, with 
alldue honor to Mr. Heddon, that 
many of the various combinations are 
new, when applied to that system of 
management and manipulations laid 
down in his book; and since reading 
his patent I believe that the claims 
and combinations in it are valid. 
Coburg, 9? Iowa. 


[See Editorial remarks on the above, 





on page 259.—ED.] 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Honey-Plants for Bees, 


J. H. ANDRE. 








The honey-producing plants here in 
,good season are sO various that they 
furnish honey the entire season ; con- 
quently, when I first began to read 
be BEE JOURNAL, it seemed strange 
to me to see mention of a honey- 
jrouth in some localities in mid-sum- 


m The first to furnish food for the bees 
pere are the common creek willow, 
alder, skunk cabbage, and poplar, all 
of which blossom at about the same 
time. Next is soft maple, then trail- 
ing arbutus, which I t ink furnishes 
the first honey, and although it is not 
very plentiful, and its tiny blossoms 
can secrete but little honey, its extra 
good quality, and closeness to the 
ground enables bees to work upon it 
in windy weather; and os to 
its size, ete., it is a valuable plant. 
Dandelion comes next. Last season 
it furnished food for the bees for over 
one month continuously. I do not 
see how it could very well be spared. 
White clover is next and in a good 
season it lasts from May 20 until late 
in October, but if a drouth comes in 
the last of May, and the season con- 
tinues dry, it secretes but little honey. 
The wild red-raspberry then blooms 
and is far the best of all honey-plants 
known. It never fails to secrete hon- 
ey wherever we have plants, but as 
yet none are cultivated here, and our 
main dependence is upon the forest 
fires to start a new crop of plants. 
There is sometimes a searcity, but 
never a complete failure of this plant. 
1 believe that if cultivated plants 
furnish the same amount of honey 
accordingly as wild ones. it would pay 
to plant 4 of an acre for each 10 col- 
— of bees, even if it did not fruit 
at all. 

Honey-locust secretes well, but only 
afew trees are grown. Red clover, 
(the large variety), sometimes fur- 
nishes an abundance, but it is only 
once in a great a years that the 
bees can reach it to gather any amount. 
The season must be a continuously 
wet one to make it of any profit. The 
year 1865 was a season of plentiful 
showers,, so much so that few plants 
furnished any honey except white and 
red clover and buckwheat, and yet it 


_ Was a first-class honey season. The 


latter is somewhat uncertain; it 
seems to do best if there is scarcely 
any rain, or just a few slight showers, 
while in blossom with heavy dews. 
Old field balsam, or moonlight, as it 
is sometimes called, is one of gur best 
fall pollen plants. Fireweed is one of 
our late honey-plants. Some seasons 
lhave known surplus stored from it 
nearly through October. Another 
plant called Indian pink, (I suppose 
that is only a local name), sometimes 
late and sometimes early, is a plant 
that secretes much honey. I believe 
that bees will go farther to work upon 
this plant than any other plant known 
here. I cannot speak positively in 
regard to the quality of honey gath- 


sive odor of the plant I would not care 
to take that kind of honey as a choice. 
Sumac honey I do not fancy either, 
at least that which is gathered here, 
but as it blossoms just about the rigbt 
time for young swarms of bees to get 
pollen with which to rear brood, 
and in great plenty at atime of the 
season when other sources are scarce, 
itisa a help in that particular. 
In addition we have corn, heart’s- 
ease, goldenrod and dozens of others 
of minor importance. 
In regard to the nearness that 
apiaries may be to each other with 
= I would say that in all of my 
e-hunting experience I have never 
caught bees at work on the flowers 
but little if any over 1 mile from the 
colony. As thisis the only way to 
et anything like facts in regard to 
he matter, it would seem safe to 
locate apiaries within 244 miles of 
each other. Bees that are forced to 
go a distance of 2 miles for honey will 
be of very little profit to their owners 
as it takes so much time to go and 
come, and they are more apt to be 
caught in heavy showers, during 
which, and if towards evening the 
weather turns cold, many die on the 
way, thus keeping the colony thinly 
populated in spite of brood-rearing. 
I have timed bees many a time when 
working on syrup, and it takes them 
from 10 to 15 minutes to make a trip 
of half a mile; add to this 5 minutes 
more when working on the flowers, 
and 20 more for a distance of 5 miles, 
(for no heavily laden bee can fly 2 
miles without stopping to rest on the 
way), and it is self-evident that not 
much surplus will be stored if the bees 
have to go a distance of 2 miles for 
honey. I bave known of hundreds of 
bee-trees being found and not one in 
twenty were “lined” % of a mile. In 
all of my experience I have pean once 
‘** lined” bees a distance of a mile. 
Lockwood,? N. Y. 
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We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 


The American Bee Journal ....... 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’Magazine....... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150.. 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 200.. 175 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.. 175 
Texas Bee Journal ............ 200.. 175 

The 7 above-named papers .... ..650.. 550 

and Cook’s Manual................. 225.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..175.. 1 60 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture. .2 25.. 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.. 300 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150.. 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’.. 150 140 


——_____. - <> + -<____—____ 


Are you Entitled to a pension? You 
may be and may not know it. If you ex- 
amine the Guide and Hand-Book you will 
soon find out. Thousands of things worth 
knowing will be found in it. The BEE 
JouRNAL for a year and the Guide Book will 


Convention Notices. 


¢@” The annual meeting of the Northern Ohio 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in the New 
Town Hall at Wellington. O.,0n Friday, April 30, 
1886. All are invited to come and help make the 
meeting both pleasant and profitable. A LC — 
invitation is extended to the ladies. The cers 
of the Association will be elected at this meeting. 


H. R. BOARDMAN, Sec. 


t@” The next meeting of the Linwood Bee- 
K ’ Association will be held in Condit’s Hall 
at Rock Elm, Wis.,on Saturday, May 1, 1886, at 1 
=. All interested in bee-keeping are cordially 
nvited to attend and make this a profitable meet- 
ing. B. J. THOMPSON, Sec. ; 


2 The Illinois Central Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, Ills.,on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 19 and 20, 1886. 

J. M. HAmBaAuGH, Sec. 


&@” A cordial invitation is extended to all to 
attend the 8th annua! mee of the Texas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, to held at Judge W. 
H. Andrews’ bee-farm, at McKinney, Tex., on May 
5 and 6, 1886. Indications for a grand meeting 
grow brighter every day, and every effort will be 
made to render this meeting the best and largest 
ever held in the State. No hotel bills to pay. 


B. F. CARROLL, Sec. 


t@™” The next annual meeting of the Western 
N. Y. and Northern Pa. Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Randolph, N. Y , on May 4, 1886. 


A. D. JACOBS, Sec. 


a” The DesMoines Co. Bee-K. rs’ Associa- 
tion will meet at the Court House in Burlington, 
lowa, on Tuesday, Apr. 27, 1886, at 10 a.m. Any 
articles sent to the President, Mr.Geo. Bischoff, at 
Burlington, for exhibition, will be well cared for 
and returned or sold. as the sender may direct. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all interested in 
bee-keeping. JOHN NAU, Sec. 


@” The semi-annual meeting of the Western 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in Pythian 
Hall, N. Corner of Main and 1ith Sts.. (entrance 
on lith St.),at Kansas City, Mo.,on Apr. 29 and 
30, 1886. ‘The Cable Line can be taken from the 
Union Denes for 9th and Main Sts. The following 
essays will be read: “The Honey Market,” by 
Clemons, Cloon & Co.; “ Bee-Keeping in Lowa,” by 
E. Kretchmer ; “ Best method of handling bees 
for comb honey,” oF A. A. Baldwin; “ Missouri 
Bee- Keeping,” by J. D. Pearce ; * Does bee-keep- 
ing pay as a pursuit?” by Jos. Nysewander ; and 
“Invertible Frames and Hives,” by J. M. Shuck. 


P BALDWIN, Sec. 


0 The next meeting of the Cortiand Union 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at Cortland, 
N. Y., on May 11, 1886, at 10 a.m. 


D. F. SHATTUCK, Sec. 


(@” The next annua! meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Ypsilanti, Mich., on Dec. 1 and 2, 1886. 


H. D. CUTTING, Sec. 


{@” The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will meet on May 14,1886, with Capital Grange 
at their Hal! in North Lansing, Mich., to hold 3 
sessions, viz: Forenoon, afternoon and evening. 
All interested in bee-culture are invited to attend 
and bring articles of the apiary for exhibition. For 
any specia) information address the Secretary, 


E. W. Woon, N. Lansing, Mich. 





When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the Brg 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 


Kendall’s Horse Book.—No book can 
be more useful to borse owners. It has 35 
engravings, illustrating positions of sick 
horses, and treats all diseases in a plain and 
comprenensive manner. It has many good 
recipes, etc. Price, 25c., in either English 











tred from it, but from the very offen- 


both be sent for $1.30. 


or German. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1886, Time and piace of Meeting. 
Apr. 29, 30.—Western, at Kansas City, Mo. 
P. Baldwin, Sec., Independence, Mo. 
Apr. 30.—Northern Ohio, at Wellington, O. 
H. R. Boardman, Sec., E. Townsend, O. 
May 1.—Linwood, at Rock Elm, Wis. 
B. J. Thompson, Sec. 
May 4,—W. N. Y. and N. Pa.. at Randolph, N. Y. 
A, D. Jacobs, Sec., Jamestown, N. Y. 
May 5, 6.—Texas State, at McKinney, Tex. 
B. F. Carroll, Sec., Dresden, Tex. 
May 11.—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
D. F. Shattuck, Sec., Homer, N. Y. 
May 18.—Centra! Michigan, at N. Lansing, Mich. 
E. W. Wood, Sec., N. Lansing, Mich. 
May 20.—Wis. Lake Shore Center, at Kiel, Wis. 
Ferd Zastrow, Sec., Millhome, Wis. 
Aug. 31.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 
Oct. 19, 20.—Illinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Llls. 


Dec, 1, 2.—Michigan State, at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


&@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 

















Clean and Healthy Bees.—Wm. G. 
Gosney, De Mossville, Ky., on April 
10, 1886, says: 


In November, 1884, I packed 75 
colonies of bees in fine condition. In 
the spring of 1885 I sold one colony, 
burned one, and had 50 left. In 
November, 1885, I packed 59 colonies, 
and I now have 52 in moderate con- 
dition. I took 40 pounds of comb 
honey last year, and now I will have 
to feed about 20 colonies. My bees 
are clean and healthy, and I hope 
= to meet another year like the 
ast. 





Good Results.—L. J. Diehl, Butler, 
é Ind.,on April 15, 1886, writes : 


I have some of the strongest colo- 
nies that I ever had come through the 
winter, after being housed up in the 
cellar for over 4 months. I com- 
menced the season of 1885 with 61 
strong colonies, increased them by 
natural swarming to 216, all strong, 
and hives well filled up with honey; 
besides, they gave me over 2,600 
pounds of surplus all in one-pound 
sections—the finest lot of honey I 
have ever taken. I do think I can 
realize more profit on bees than I can 
on the same amount of capital in- 
vested in any other pursuit that I 
ever have tried. 





Encouraging Prospects.—Mr. E. 
Henkle, Washington, C. H.,9 O., on 
April 20, 1886, writes: 


I started in the winter with 35 colo- 
nies, all packed on the summer stands 
with chaff and leaf cushions. I now 
have 31 colonies, having lost 4 weak 


doubled up last fall. I have never 
had bees come through the winter so 
strong and bright as they have the 

ast winter. here are no signs of 

iarrhea. Last spring I lost 18 colo- 
nies outof 52 with the diarrhea. I 
feel very much encouraged for the 
prospect this season. The cherry and 
plum trees are now in full bloom, and 
apple bloom will be out in a few days. 
The weather is fine, and the bees are 
working from daylight till dark, and 
young brood is hatching very fast. 
do not see that the snow-storm that 
we had the first six days of April in- 
jured the bees any. I feel now that 
we are going to have early swarms 
this year, and I look for a good crop 
of honey, as white clover looks very 
fine. I have 11 acres of Alsike clover 
close to my apiary. If I only can do 
as well as that man who reported in 
the BEE JOURNAL, 2 or 3 months ago, 
about getting 15 barrels of honey, last 
year, from 31 colonies, I would surely 
feel myself able to take the BEE 
JOURNAL another year! 1 haye ex- 
actly the number, so now look out for 
the result ! 





Stark Co., 0., Convention.—Mark 
Thomson, Sec., Canton, ¢ O., on April 
15, 1886, writes : 


The bee-keepers of Stark and ad- 
joining counties met in Grange Hall 
at Canton, O., on April 13, 1886, and 
organized the ‘‘Stark County Bee- 
Keepers’ Society.” A very pleasant 
and profitable meeting was held, and 
there are prospects of great good 
being done to our = through the 
instrumentality of this Society. The 
next meeting occurs on the last Tues- 
day in August, 1886. 





Late and Cold Spring.—J. C. Wil- 
son, Ridgeland,? 8.C., on April 10, 
1886, says: 


My bees are a month behind. Last 
year I had my first swarm on March 
8; this year my first swarm is recorded 
* April 9.” Unprecedented cold 
winter and a late spring has reduced 
strong colonies almost to nothing. I 
feel very much disappointed at my 
poo being blighted. Last year 

produced 825 pounds of honey from 
12 colonies, and as I was this year one 
year older, and therefore the better 
prepared both in knowledge and api- 
arian appliances, I had hoped to do 
much better. But nothing daunted 
by the bad prospect, I shall push for- 
ward with the hope of a reasonable 
success. 





Bee-Keeping in Ontario.—R. F. 
Holtermann, Brantford, Ont., writes : 


Having delightful weather for bees, 
and noticing to-day that maple is in 
bloom, it will not be considered alto- 
gether premature or valueless to give 
a brief report of the general condition 
of our bees. I have the reports of at 
least 10 bee-men possessing over 100 
colonies, in different parts of Ontario, 
and they all report bees in excellent 





colonies that ought to have been 





great many possessing from a few 
colonies up to 100, and the percen 
of loss is very small, and the general 
condition excellent. € mercury 
has fallen fully as low as last year 
although if I mistake not the duratio, 
of severe weather was shorter, In 
a of Ontario bees wintered outside 
ave had one or two cleansing flights 
I should very much like to see are. 
rt of the relative degree of humidity 
or a number of years, and this report 


I| connected with the general condition 


of bees in the spring. I should be 
very much surprised if Mr. W. f. 
Tuttle’s 2 colonies, mentioned on page 
234, as having drones, were not queen. 
less; that is, if they were at home 
when seen, which is probable. [p 
reply to Mr. A. C. Fassett’s question 
on page 235, 1 would say that every 
one would be inclined to come to the 
conclusion that they were starving. 
I have seen colonies starved for fou] 
brood act in that dormant manner and 
revived by such feeding. It is the 
very last stage before death, and 
although a higher temperature may 
in a measure temporarily revive them, 
—food only can save them from death. 





Successful Wintering.—J. P. Hens- 
ley, Grand Island,@© Nebr., on April 
15, 1886, writes : 


I began in 1885 with 1 colony, in- 
creased it to4 last season, and last fall 
I contracted them to 6 frames each. 
They were go filled with natural 
stores, and I gave them the balance 
in sugar syrup, and all was nicely 
capped by Dec. 26. I then packed 
them on the summer stands in dry 
oats chaff, 6 inches deep all around, 
bottom, sides and ends. I unpacked 
them to-day, when, lo and behold, I 
found them with over half the stores 
that they began the winter with, and 
I think as strong as most of the colo- 
nies usually are. I think that [ hit 
upon the right way to wimter bees. 
Take care that they are properly 
packed, and have plenty to live on, 
notwithstanding the pollen theory, 
and I see no reason why we should 
have very heavy losses. It has been 
very cold here, and raining almost 
every night this month, but to-day it 
seems as if spring had come to stay. 





Expecting Early Swarms.—t—J. 
W. Buchanan & Bro., (25-16), Eldora, 
© Iowa, on April 20, 1886, write: 


Bees in this locality have wintered 
very well, where they were in good 
cellars. Those wintered outside, or 
in cold cellars, have not done so well. 
Out of 20 colonies in the cellar we lost 
7, and out of 5 on the summer 
stands, packed in chaff. Our cellar 
was divided into two apartments—one 
for the bees and the other for vegeta- 
bles. Part of the bee-cellar was un- 
der the sitting-room, and part under a 
bed-room. The end of the cellar- 
under the bed-room was too cold. The 
bees ate more honey, and some of 
them run out of stores and starved. 
Six out of the 7 that died were ID 





condition, and several without any 
loss. Then I have reports from a 


the cold part of the cellar. The 
seventh colony died with diarrhea, 
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ing plenty of honey in the hive. 
ae 14 splendid colonies, and 2 
geak ones. They are very busy now 
arrying in honey and pollen, Soft 
yaple isin bloom, and is the best we 
have ever seen it. Box-elder will be 
in bloom in a few days. Colonies are 
very strong, and we look for early 
swarms. 





Strong Colonies. — Esau Russell, 
Tifin,o+lowa, on April 18, 1886,writes : 


I put my 40 colonies of bees into the 
eellaron Dec. 5,and took them out 
on April8 and 9. Every colony was 
living and was extra strong. They 
commenced to carry in pollen imme- 
diately, but would not take to meal. 
They seem to have plenty of natural 
pollen. The colonies are stronger 
than I ever saw any in the spring. 
My cellar is not walled, and I have 
never found but one dead colony in 
it since I have kept bees. 





House Wintering of Bees. — W. 
Mason, Fillmore,+o Ind., on April 16, 
1886, Says : 


My bees had afew daysabout March 
18 for a flight, and took in some pol- 
len and stores fedthem. I carried m 
bees to their summer stands on Mare 
10. I have rather weak colonies, 2 
being queenless. I had lost 3 before my 
last report, but I have 26 that are very 
strong in bees and brood. [like the 
house-wintering, but there is some- 
thing to be learned from experience 
tomakeit asuccess. Beingat Green- 
castle, on April 14, I visited Mr. A. O. 
White’s apiary; we examined his 
bees, and found them in fine condi- 
tion, 4 being a little short of stores 
and being fed; one we noticed in 
particular was very full of brood, with 
a fine lot of young drones, and almost 
ready to swarm. The most of his 
bees were wintered in the cellar. He 
will try it again. 





Profitable Experience with Bees.— 
Mrs. J. F. Upton, Bath,? Maine, on 
April 18, 1886, writes : 


I had 3 colonies of bees a year agoin 
March, which I had wintered in the 
cellar. I moved 3 miles on March 10, 
80 the bees had to be put out at that 
time after going so far. I lost a good 
many in the light snow on their first 
flight, still they did well, and each 
colony swarmed in June. I gave 
away one swarm, leaving five from 
which I got 175 pounds of honey; 
% pounds I sold at the house at 25 
cents a pound; 40 pounds I gave to 
friends, and I have now on hand 40 
pounds more. All of it was in two- 
pound boxes, but as nearly every one 
wanted one-pound boxes, I shall not 
use any more two-pound boxes. I 
Wwintered 4 colonies safely, as the fifth, 

ingin very poor condition in the 


fall, died ; but as they were nearly all 
drones, and were in a ‘‘ Cotton” hive 
I was glad of it, as I wished to get 


early in March. On April 16 I solda 
colony for $10, and have two more 
engaged as soon as they swarm. I 
like to keep bees, though they sting 
me often and poison me very badly. 
I think they have paid their way 
though ; but of course I am not mak- 
ing a fortune at the business. My 
expenses have been light, so there has 
been some profit. 


Good Prospects.—W. Frank Storm, 
Lexington,© Ky., on April 18, 1886, 
says: 

The loss of bees in this part of 
Kentucky is fully one-half. There 
has been almost a clean sweep amon 
the bees of box-hive bee-keepers, bu 
our propects for acrop of clover honey 
is good. 





Bees in their Glory.—S. L. Sher- 
man, Oskaloosa,? Iowa, on April 20, 
1886, writes : 


The weather here for the past two 
weeks has been warm, and the bees 
are in their glory. I have now 84 
colonies out of 86,fall count. The 
last 2 or 3 mornings the bees have 
just been a-booming from before sun- 
up till about 9 a.m.; then again from 
about sundown till darkness puts a 
stop to operations. Can they be work- 
ing on honey-dew? They come in 
heavily laden, but have no pollen on 
their legs. The blossoms on the box- 
elder are the only bloom I can see the 
bees at work on. Currant and goose- 
berry are just beginning to bloom. 
Everything is favorable for a good 
honey-season. 

P. S.—I have just been out examin- 
ing the bees, and I find them at work 
on the soft maple and cotton-wood, 
which are just coming into leaf, the 
blossoms having fallen off. ex- 
pected to have to feed some, but if 
this flow continues a few days more I 
will have to extract. 





When to Put a Section-Case 0n.— 
John W. Brockenbrough, Coffee,© 
Va., on April 14, 1886, asks : 

I had much trouble with my bees 
sticking the top of the hive to the 
frames, when I took the section-case 
off for the winter; and now, when 
should I put the section-case on? 
They also stick the section-case to 
the frames. Please let me know what 
I can do to keep them from doing so. 
Iuse the Langstroth hive with the 
Heddon section-case. 

{Put on the cases when} the honey- 
flow begins. To prevent the brace- 
comb trouble you mention, use the 
skeleton, zinc, break-joint honey- 
board, and proper bee-spaces, a scant 
% inch__JAMES HEDDON.] 





Bees and Grapes.—H. Sontag, Cuca- 
monga,o Calif., writes : 





tid of that kind of hive. My cellar 
Was sO warm, and the bees so uneasy, 
that I put them on the summer stands 


I have a vineyard about one mile 


quails, but I had a notable sine 
last year about the damage it is said 
that bees do to the grapes. I usually 
dry my raisin-grapes in the apiary or 
by the side of it. I expected a heavy 
loss of raisins by the bees last season, 
as it wasa dry one; but I saw less 
bees working on the grapes than any 
a year. The reason was, that 

do not remember of seeing one yel- 
low jacket. These and the quails 
puncture the berries first, and then 
the bees of course suck them after 
that, but not before, as bees are not 
able to cut the skin of grapes, because 
their mandibles work like scissors 
not like a gimlet ora knife. That 
is the reason that they are able to 
cut paper, cloth, etc. 





Killing the Young Bees.—Thos. J. 
Bell, Opelousas,© La,, on April 26, 
1886, writes : 


Ihave one colony of bees that I 
cannot tell what is the matter with 
them, The old bees are killing the 
young bees, or pulling them out of the 
ive. They drop on the ground and 
are unable to fly. The bees of the 
colony are pure yellow Italians, with 
a large, beautiful, and very prolific 
Italian queen. There is plenty of 
pollen, and the bees are storing honey 
and as it is the only colony so affec 
in the ~ wey | of 100 colonies, I do not 
know what to make of it. Does any 
one know why they should kill the 
young bees ? 





Not One Colony Lost.—D. D. Her- 
rick, Libertyville, é [lls., on April 18, 
1886, writes : 


I carried my 13 colonies of bees into 
the cellar on Dec. 15, 1885, and left 
them until March 15, when I took 
them out for 3 days, and then put 
them back until April 15. When put 
out again they carried in pollen in 
less than an hour. I never have seen 
colonies stronger or better, and I did 
not lose one. 


Half Bee-Spaces.—M. M. Baldridge, 
St. Charles, é Ills., writes as follows : 


It is said by some that there is 
nothing new about the Heddon hive. 
This — | be true, but as yet I have 
seen nothing in print to convince me 
that Mr. Heddon is not the first and 
original inventor of the half bee-space 
over and under the brood-fraimes, or 
over and under the wide-frames for 
sections; or the full bee-space over 
and under the brood-frames, and wide- 
frames for sections, when secured at 
will, as described by Mr. H., and 
when used for the purposes set forth 
by him. As Mr. H. does not claim a 
hive made simply of two or more 
stories, unless provided with a half 
bee-space over and under the frames, 
or with a full bee-space over or under 
the same at will, bee-writers are 
surely wasting time and space in 
describing old hives, having two or 
more stories, that never had these new 
features, ‘“‘ Honor to whom honor is 
due,” should be the motto of every- 
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beued @ ev very Wednesday by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 











Special Hotices. 


To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





—_—~—_ + 





Our New Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies for 1886 is issued, and will be sent 
to any one desiring acopy. Send name and 
address, plainly written, on a Postal Card 
for it. 


The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 








Perforated-Zinec.—We have laid in a 
stock of perforated zinc, for excluding 
drones and queens, and can fill orders for 
any size of pieces or quantity at 15 cents 
per square foot, or in full sheets 3x8 feet at 
$2.75 per sheet. We also have pieces cut to 
fit the Langstroth hive—19%x14%—Price 25 
cents each. 





There will be a Rush for supplies 
needed inthe apiary after awhile, and we 
cannot do better than to urge all to look 
over their stock, ascertain what will be 
needed, and get it on hand before it is nec- 
essary for use—thus avoiding the perplexity 
consequeut upon its possible delay in reach- 
ing them in time. 





——_—_ - +_____- 


Alsike Clover Seed.—We can furnish 
Alsike Clover Seed at $8.50 per bushel—or 


$2.25 per peck. These prices will take the | 
place of those published in our Catalogue, | 


until further notice. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., April 26, 1886. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 
* HONEY.—Comb is coming forward more freely 
and prices now are 15«16c. for 1-lb. sections. Ex- 
tracted is in light demand at 5@7c. California 
comb honey, in 2m. sections, 9@12c. 
BEESW AX,—23@24c. per lb. Not much offered. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We now quote: Fancy white comb 
in 1-lb. sections, 12@13c.; in 2-Ib. sections, 9@10c. 
Fancy buckwheat honey in 1-lb. sections, 9c.; in 
2-Ib. sections, 7@8c. Off grades 1@2c. per Ib. less. 
Extracted, white,6@7c: buckwheat, St¢c. Cali- 
fornia, 5@6c.; Southern, as to color and flavor, 
per genee.! —— 

BEES 7@28¢. 

Moca t wL & *TILDUSTE BROS., 34 Hudson 8t. 


BOSTON, 
HONEY.—One-Ib. sections, white ae eee 
2-pound sections, 11@13c. Extract ted, 
EESW AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—White and ex. white comb, 114@13c.; 
dark comb, 644@8c. White extracted, 544@5¢c.; 
amber, msWak.— ; dark and candied, 334@4c. 
BEE Quotable at 20@23c., wholesale. 
. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—Tbhe market is almost bare of comb 
honey, and very little is wanted. Best white in 1- 
Ib. sections 14 cts. 

BEESWAX. mone at 2 

M. UNT. “Bell Branch, Mich. 


ST. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c. Strained, in 
barrels, 4@5c. Extrafancy of bright color and in 
No, 1 puckages, 44 apvance on above prices, Ex- 


tracted in barrels, 5@5. 
BEESWAX. ey. at 21}4c. for prime. 
D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 
CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—tTrade is perhaps duller than usual. 
We quote : Extracted hone a. 4@8c., and 
choice comb honey brings !2 5c. in ajobbing way. 

KES WA X.—In demand at 20025 5c. for yellow. 
C.F. MoTH & SON, Freeman & Central Ave. 


CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.—One pound sections, 14@15c.; 2-lb. 13¢ 
Extracted, 7@8c. 
BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25c. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—Sales of comb are good, while extrac- 
ted is very dull and low. One-pound sections are 
scarce; stocks of all other grades are well supplied. 
Calif. 2-lbs. bring 11@12c.; Eastern 2-lbs., 12@13c.; 
1-Ibs., white, 14@15c.; dark, 12@13c. Extracted, 
5@6c.; Southern, 3}¢@4c. 
BEESWAX.—23¢. 
CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—This market is very poorly anpemes 
with honey of any kind just now, and comb honey 
in 1-lb. sectons, and extracted in barrels or kegs, 
is not equal to the demand. We quote: Choice 
white 1-lb. sections, 16@18c. White extracted in 
kegs or barrels, 744@84<¢c.; dark, in same, 6@7c. 
BEESW AX. rT at 25@: 
V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


———______—___ + ~~ e 





G@ Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, *“ Bees and Honey,”’ may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.” 


Wire Nails have advanced in price, as 


will be seen by quotations on page 159, last 
column. 











To any One sending us one new sub- 
scriber with their own renewal (with $2.00), 
we will present acopy of the new “ Con- 
‘ vention History of America.”’ 








System and Success. 


G2 All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to uge it. 
The prices are as follows : 

For 50 colonies (120 pages)............. $100 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) 
200 colonies (420 pages) 

The larger ones can be used for a few eo). 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are-therefore the most desirable, 


—_—— + -— + - 


ee Sample Copies of the Bez Journa, 
will besent FREE upon application. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to ip. 
terview by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 


a 





Preserve your papers for reference, 
If you have no BINDER we wil! mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 4 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the Bez JOURNAL. 











Advertisements. 


OR SALE. — Best Brood Foundation at 40 cts; 
Light, 50 cts. ‘.- les free. Also Sections, Smo- 
my ete.— —GUST OCHNOW, Maysville, Wis. 








OR SALE.—100 Colonies ~— Bees and 
200 Tested and Untested Sate 
17A4t E. BURKE, V1 CENNES, IND. 


EES FOR SALE.—2%©@ Colonies of Italian 
Bees in Simplicity hives with reversible frames, 
at $3.00 each. Also Bees by the pound. 
G. HiLLJg es, 


17A2t SCHULENBURG, TEXAS. 


F YOU WANT a good, well-made, durable 
. and practical Machine, send for the 
I. X. L. HONEY -EXTRACTOR. 
For 2 Langstroth or square frames, only $6.50. 
Other sizes in proportion. Excelsior Cold- Blast 
Smoker, postpaid, 75 cts. w. . KEM 
17A4t + ORLEANS, IND. 


STRAWBERRIE Send as many stamps 
s to C. WECKESSER, 

Marshallville, O., as you want plants for, and 

see what a nice collection he will send you. 

State what varieties you have and prefer. 

BEES & ‘ema Cheap! Send for Circular. 
_17A2t 


Doolittle’s Queens. 


For Prices, &c., see page 221. 














17Atf 


DO YOU EAT CANDY? 


Qe $1.25 and I will express 5 1b. Todd’s Honey 
Candies, same as made a sensation at last Penn- 
sylvania State Fair. Remember, every pound sold 
helps the honey trade. Special! rates for quantities 
for Fairs. Dadant Foundation always in stock at 
market prices. Bees, Queens, Hives, Smokers. 
Vol. lof Frank Cheshire’ ox New Book malied free 
for $2.50. UR TODD, 

a aneowe } HILADELPHIA, PA. 

17A9t 


White Poplar Sections 


We make the finest Honey-Sections in the World 
and make no exceptions. G. M. Doolittle says: 
“The last sections are just complete.” James 
Heddon—“They excel everything in the line of 
perfect workmanship.” Pr« McLain—* The 
sections excel anyth ng I have seen heretofore.” 

Mason—“ Have received samples from all 
manufacturers who advertise in the bee-papers. 
must say thisis by far the nicest section I have 
ever seen.” Jno. L. Janeway—" They seem perfec 
tion itself so far as human workmanship can £0. 
Sample for 2-cent stamp. Price-List of Sections, 
Hives, Syrio-Albino Queens and Bees, and other 
Apiarian Supplies, free. 


Address, DR. G. LL. TINKER, 
3Dtf NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO. 
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SOUTHERN HEAD-QUARTERS 


ly Italian queens, Nuclei and 
Poni Colontes 3 the manufacture of Hives, 
tions, Frames, Feeders, Foundation, 
see’ aspecialty. Su rior work and best material 
te: clive” prices. Steam Factory fully equipped 
the latest and most approved machinery 
fend for lllustrated Catalogue. Address, 
J.P. H. BROWN. 


7p10t AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 





6 COLONIES of Choice Italian Bees for 
200 Sal 


terms, adddess 
Ee pA VIS. (box 148) 
1gWot YOUNGSVILLE, PA. 





ives and Sections —Send to HERR & 
cee manufacturers, Beaver ee to 
price lists. Good materials. Low prices. 10A26t 





; PLICITY Hives with Italian Bees, bred 

9) ee from iepported mothers, at $6.0v. 

15 W3t A. L. GOULD, Rid Irog. Co., Ls. 
EADY to SHIP.—68,000 Langstroth Brood- 
Frames, prepared to nail, at 90 cts. per 100; 

$4.00 per 500. For a lon send to. 


YTON, 
7tf BRADFORD, IOWA. 


my of Italian, Cyprian 

18 Annual Price- st and Holy- Lan Bees, 
Queens and Nuclei Colonies (a specialty): also 
Supplies—will be sent to all who send their names 


dresses. H. H. BRO 
and sqaresse* IGHT STREET, Columbia Co...PA. 


“SECTIONS and FOUNDATION. 


1-lb., all-in-one-piece, | 40c per lb. for heavy. 
Groove, $4 per 1000|50c * * light. 
Send for Samples 


ess for lots of 10,000 
and Price-List. 
A. F. STAUFFER & CO., 
15D2t STERLING, ILLS. 


AND 
VANDERVORT 8 


E have alarge stock of choice yellow bees- 

wax, and can furnish Dunham comb founda- 
tion for brood-comb, cut to any size for 40c. per Ib. 
Extra thin Vandervort foundation, 46c. = b. We 
guarantee our foundation to be made from pure 
beeswax, and not to . Will work up wax for 10c 
per Ib., and 20 ets. per Ib. for sections. 


F.w. HOLMES, 
oDtf COOPERSVILLE, Ottawa Co,, MICH. 


JONES’ FRAME-PLYERS, 


geville, 




















re taking frames out of hives, or 
moving them in any way desired. It is 
made of galvanized iron, and can be utilized 
inmany ways. It has along claw for loos- 
ening frames, and a hook which may be u 
forcarrying other frames besides the one 
held by the Plyers. Price, 40 cts., by mail. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Prices Reduced. 


THE “BOSS” ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS. 
=r 


Patented June 28, 1881. 
E have REDUCED the PRICES 
on One-Piece Sections as follows : 
One-Pound 


Sections, 
In lots of 
500 ta. 880°" 1,000, SpeeOO 
&@” For larger orders write for prices. 3 
J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


5Ctf Watertown, Wis., April 15, 1886. 


Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


qgggqaggg qagqagagas 


RAYS OF LIGHT, the original Bee and Poultry 
Journal. Published in the interest of Bee-Keeping 
and Poultry Raising. J.J.MARTIN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, North Manchester, Ind. Sample copy FREE. 
Subscription price 50 cents per year. 11D8t 


DRAKE & SMITH, 


Successors to A. E. Manum, Bristol, Vt. 


ANUFACTURERS of the BRISTOL 
Bee-Hive, the Standard Hive of Vermont, 
Section Honey-Bexes, all sizes, made from 
White Poplar, (the best timber in the world for 
honey-boxes), 1-pound boxes a specialty. Clamps, 
Se tors and Wood Sides. Lightning Gluers 
Sh pping Crates, Bee Escapes, Bee Feeders, an 
Manum’s Bee Smokers—all made of the best ma- 
terial and in a workmanlike manner. Send stamp 
for illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 46D12t 














ned enone lie $100" Jun, Afver 
Italian Queens, sxe os 3% £33 
2-fr. Nuclei—untested queen. 3.00 2.75 2.25 


Also Bee-Hives, Foundation, etc. Send tor Price 
List. ‘NO. NEBEL & " 
13D6t 1GH HILL, Mont. Co., MO. 


BEAUTIFUL 


oes ss and very choice all-in-one- 
piece SECTIONS, V-groove—Wholesale and 
Retail, and exceedingly cheap. Send for samples 
and Free Price-List of everything needed in the 


apiary. 
M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, 
13Dtf (Near Detroit), Wayne Co., MICH. 


1869. UP WITH THE TIMES. 1886 


Armstrong’s } : Perfection 


CROWNQeHIVE 


The brood-frames, honey-rack, and section-boxes 
are all Reversible. 
At the St. Joseph and 8t. Louis, Mo., Expositions 
in 1885, it took the first premium over several of 











Queens. ITALIAN. Queens. 


EARED from Imported Mothers. Two, 3. 


and 4 Frame Nuclei. Safe arrival and satis- 1886, ITALIAN QUEENS. 1886, 


faction guaranteed. Send for price-list. Address 


i5D2t FRANK A. EATON, Bluffton, Ohio. 


BARNES’ FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 





hives, etc., to 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
It will do all you say it will.” 
Catalogue and Price - List 


Free. Address, W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 





Read whatJ.1. BARENT. of refunded if not furnished promptly. Address, 


CHARLTON,N.Y., ys—"We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machinés, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 broad 
frames, 2,00 honey-boxes 
and a great deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
make and we 


the most prominent bee-hives now in use. 
lllustrated Catalogue sent free. Address, 
5D13t E. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, Ills. 





FROM APRIL UNTIL OCTOBER. 


NTESTED, $1.00, per Dozen $8.00. 
Reared from Imported Mothers. Money 


WALTER McWILLIAMS, 
9D6t GRIFFIN, GEORGIA. 





FOR SALE, 


of cars—for Italians, #8. 3; Hybrids at $7.50. 
Will guarantee as represented, or money refunded. 
Italian Queens—U ntested, £1.00 ; Tested, $2.50. 
Send money by P. O. Order or Registered Letter. 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Reduced 5 Cents per pound. 


TIL Further Notice, we will sell 
brood foundation at 40 cemts per lb., 
and thin, for surplus honey, at 50 cents 
per pound. This reduction from the prices 
quoted in our Price Lists for 1886, is made 
on account of the decline in the price of 
Beeswax. 

CHAS, DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Il. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, Chicago, Il. 


LOOK! LOOK! 


LL-WOOD Langstroth Frames, same as A. 
I. Root’s make, $1.50 per 100 ; $12.50 per 1,000. 
Comb Foundation, made on latest improved Mil). 
Heavy, in 10 or 20 Ib. box, 40 cts. per lb.; Thin, 45c. 
Simplicity Hives, Sections, Smokers, and Supplies 
generally. Pure Italian Bees and Queens a 
specialty. Circular and Price-List free. 
Cc. M. DIXON, 


16W4t PARRISH, Franklin Co., ILLS. 
URE Italiae Bees, of the best strain. In 


Langstroth or Gallup hives. Send for Circular. 
11Atf 0. CLUTE, Iewa City, lewa. 


J by tt ITALIAN QUEENS, 82.25. 
Untested, $1.25. After May 15, 25 cents less. 
Bees, $1.00 per lb. MISS A. M. TAYLOR, 

16W2t Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Ills. 


A YEAR AMONG THE BEES, 


BEING 


A Talk about some of the Implements, Plans 
and Practices of a Bee-keeper of 25 years’ 
Experience, who has for 8 years made the 
oduction of Honey his Exclusive 

Business. 


BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 


Price, 75 cents, by mail. This is a new work 
of about 140 pages, we!ll-printed and nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ITLL. 

















FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet tc 
9 the pound. Circular and sampies free 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont, Oa,, ¥, ¥. 


BEES, QUEENS, 


AND 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 








First-Class Goods at Low Prices. 


A FINE LOT OF ITALIAN BEES 
For Sale Cheap. 


Send Postal Card for Illustrated Circular 
and Price-List. 


J. Cc. SAYLES, 
13Dtf HARTFORD, WIS. 


THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 





200 Colonies Italian & Hybrid Bees | tavie"tsrinn’sir'tie principal drags used for: the 


horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 


N 9 and 10 frame hives, all strong and healthy, | horse’steeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
wintered in the cellar. Will deliver them aboard 


the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents—in English or German. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 








45Ctf No. 484 Ruby St., Rockford, Il. 


16WS8t L. J. DIEHL, BUTLER, IND. | 923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO ILL. 
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REDUCED PRICES ON SUPPLIES. 


nr or 


One-pound Sections, $4.00 per 1,000. 


Langstroth Frames, ready 


Two-pounds, $4.50 per 1,000. 
to nail, per hundred, $1.25. 


Comb Foundation is subject to a discount of 5 per cent. until May 1. 
Glass, 5x6, per box of 240 lights, reduced to $2.50. 





Standard and Improved Langstroth Hives, cut and ready to nail, are reduced 
from 5 to 30 cents per hive, as will be noticed in the following table of New Prices: 


Quantity. Numbers 1 2 3 


5 hives, or more, each. .90..$1.25..$1.60..$ 


10 hives, or more, each..88.. 1.23.. 1.58.. 
25 hives, or more, each..85.. 1.20.. 1.55.. 
50 hives, or more, each..80.. 1.15.. 1.50.. 
100 hives, or more, each..75.. 1.10.. 1.45.. 


STANDARD LANGSTROTH HIVES (14x18% inches inside). 


oY 5 7 8 9 10 
1.45..$1.75..$1.20..$1.70..$2.00..$1.30..$1.30 
1.43.. 1.73.. 1.18.. 1.68.. 1.98.. 1.28.. 1.28 
1.40.. 1.70.. 1.15.. 1.65.. 1.95.. 1.25.. 1.25 
1.35.. 1.65.. 1.10.. 1.60.. 1.90.. 1.20.. 1.20 
1.30.. 1.60..°1.05.. 1.55.. 1.85.. 1.15.. 1.15 


IMPROVED LANGSTROTH HIVES—With Manipulating Side. 


Quantity. Numbers 1 2 


3 4 5 
5 hives, or more, ea. $1.30. .$1.65..$2.00..$1.90. . $2.20. . $1.6: 
. Br . 1.88.. 2.18 


10 hives, or more,ea.. 1.28.. 1.63.. 1.98. 
25 hives, or more,ea.. 1.25.. 1.60.. 1.95.. 
50 hives, or more, ea.. 1.20.. 1.55.. 1.90.. 
100 hives, or more,ea.. 1.15.. 1.50.. 1.85.. 


6 7 8 9 10 

1,65. .$2.10. .$2.45..$1.65. $1.65 

-- 1.63.. 2.08.. 2.43. 1.63.. 1.63 

1.85.. 2.15.. 1.60.. 2.05.. 2.40.. 1.60.. 1.60 
1.80.. 2.10.. 1.55.. 2.00.. 2.35.. 1.55.. 1.55 
1.75.. 2.05.. 1.50.. 1.95.. 2.30.. 1.50.. 1.50 


For description and prices of these hives nailed, we refer our customers to our Catalogue 
for 1886, pages 4 & 5. These prices for material in the flat, take the place of those on p. 6. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 923 


& 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Given’s Foundation Press 


'NHE GIVEN PRESS stands in the front 

rank for manufacturi FOUNDATION 
in Wired Frames, as well as foundation for 
SECTIONS. Without a dissenting voice, all of 
our customers affirm its superiority. 


Send for Circular and Samples. 
J.R. CALDWELL & CO., 
HOOPESTON, Vermillion Co., ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


14th Theusand Just Out! 


10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 

More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the 8th edition. The whole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in respect to bee-keepi It is certain 
the fullest and most scientific work treating o 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,#1.25. Libera) 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. J. COOK, Autbor and Publisher, 
1Aly Agricultural College, Mich. 


MANUFACTORY 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &c. 


I a oow prepared to supply dealers and others 
wit 











Hives, Sections, Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, etec., 
of all kinds. Imake Gepectaly of LANGSTROTH 
ANE MODEST HIVES. Correspondence with 
pom nay Laem meg solicited. My Sections are all made 
from Poplar. Address, 

GEORGE TAYLOR, 
11Atf DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 
Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to doit. Itis edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 


The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, one year, for $3.50. 





THE AMERICAN APICULTURIST 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1883.) 
ILL be mailed to any address for 3 months, on 
receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. Sample copies 
free. Address, 
12Atf AM. APICULTURIST, Wenham, Mass. 


Lewis’ V-Groove One-Piece 


SECTIONS. 


Down, Down, Goes the Price ! 


First Quality White Basswood One- 
Pound SECTIONS—in lots of 500 to 
3,000—$4.00 per 1,000. 


Special Freight Rates 


If 3,000 or more are wanted, write for special 
prices delivered to you, freight paid by us. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
April 15, 1886. 16Wtf 
CENTS per pound, boxed. = 
| | Ra bunbam + None 
oundation. Cireular vee Better 


T. L.VonDorn, Omaha, Neb. 
12Atf 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 
Atf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


SOLD! 


AVING Sold the 100 Colonies of Bees offered 

in the March Numbers of this JOURNAL, lam 
now booking orders for Nuclei Colonies and 
Queens Only. Also Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
Send for 1886 Price-List. Address, 


WM. W.CARY, 
Successor to Wm. W. Cary & Son, 
14Wtf COLERAINE, MASS. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


OF ALL KINDS, 


Sections & Comb Foundation 


A SPECIALTY. 


125 colonies of Bees for sale 


inQuinby frames, mostly Italians. 


&@ These Bees will be SOLD 
CHEAP. Send for prices. Also, 
for Libustrated Price-List. 

W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 
11A13t ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 


























Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 


“iene, 


LARGE SALES—SMALL PROFIT, 


"(HE 38rd Edition of “ Handy-Book and Qy 
Rearing,” 300 pages, 100 illustrati a 
OUD, OF MM 6 ses vnccce-cstiebsacnnnes on house = 
Book and sample latest improved Drone and © 
sn Tee. OPE FF 150 
ook an queen, any race (from June 
GORMIIIIUT s chcis cad.nc ptaiiaba uh occa, : Nee 2 
Book and warranted queen, ditto, ditto .."""" |” 
Money Order office at Salem, Mass. Postage 
stamps will do for odd change. Send for Circulars 


12Atf Henry Alley, Wenham, Mass, 


Sections and Berry-Baskets, 


E, the original inventors of the one-piece 

4 Berry-Basketa in any quantity. Pisses eo 
and Berry- ets in any guantity. P) 

.& H. F. COFFIN.“ 


for terms. ’ 
MILTON, Trimble Co., KY. 


60 Colonies of Bees For Sale, 


OR particulars, call on or address, 
‘swer 2° Ls SDWARDS, Skaneateles, N. , ’ 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL, 
TS new size of our Tapering 

Honey Pails is of uniform design 

with the other sizes, having the top 
edge turned over, and @ bail or 
handle,—making it very convenient 
to carry. It is weli-made and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive small package, that can 
be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers will buy it in order to give the children 


a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or 85. perl 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO,ILL. 


DOWN, DOWN, DOWN! 
We Come! 


ALL kinds of APIARIAN FIXTURES, we 
quote lower prices in our 1886 Circular than we 
ever have before, on all kinds of practica! hives 
now in use, on Meta! Corners and all-wood frames 
and the V-groove Section,Smokers and Extractors. 
In fact everything pertaining to Bee-Culture. Be 
sure and send for our Circular before purchasing 
your Supplies for the season. 


BRIGHT BROS., 
14Wtf MAZEPPA, MINN. 


Alley’s Drone and Queen Trap, 


OP 


































Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
the flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3.50 ; 50, in the 
flat, $12.00. Address, 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





11A8t 


TWO-POUND | 


SECTIONS. 


Job Lot—Cheap! 


E have received a Job Lot of 25,000 

One-Piece Sections with owe groove 
which we will close out at $3.50 per 1,000, or 
$2.00 for 500. The size is: top and bottom, 
6 inches; sides, 5% inch; width of section,,1% 
inches—narrow tops. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 





923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A book of 160 pages on 
& Courtship, sent free 
by the Union Pub. Co., 
Newark, N.J. Send 5c. for postage. 
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